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TWENTY-SECOND  REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assemhly  of  Kentucky  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  respectfully  present  the  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion intrusted  to  their  care  by  the  State.  The  progress  of  the  pupils 
eince  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  has  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  gratifying,  and  the  school  is,  at  the  present  time,  in  many 
respects,  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  any  former  period 
in  its  history.  This  Institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1842,  and 
opened  in  a  small  rented  house  with  one  pupil;  and,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  it  has,  from  year  to  year,  made  steady  progress  in  the 
benevolent  work  for  which  it  was  established,  until  it  has  risen  to 
a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  no  similar  Institution  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  number  of  the  pupils  has  considerably  increased  during  the 
last  year;  and  but  for  the  unwise  and  singular  law  which  limits 
the  school  term  of  most  of  the  pupils  to  so  short  a  time,  the  number 
would  have  been  much  greater.  But  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  the  pupils,  is  the  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  tone  of  the  School,  caused  principally  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  school  course  of  a  number  of  the  older  and  less  in- 
teresting pupils,  who  have  given  place  to  a  younger  and  far  more 
promising  class.  The  advantages  of  these  changes  are  very  marked 
indeed,  and  impart  to  the  various  departments  of  the  School  an  in- 
terest to  which  it  never  before  attained ;  and  it  affords  the  Board 
the  highest  pleasure  to  report  that  a  much  larger  number  of  the 
pupils  of  both  sexes  give  good  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  in- 
dependence than  in  any  former  session  of  the  School. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  Institution  embraces,  M'ith  the  ex- 
ception of  drawing  and  painting,  the  branches  of  learning  usually 
taught  in  the  best  schools  of  the  State.  A  part  of  each  day  is  de- 
oted  to  literary  branches,  a  part  to  music,  a  part  to  handicraft,  a 
part  to  calisthenics  and  gymnastics,  and  a  part  to  exercise  and  re- 
creation in  the  open  air.    The  aim  of  the  course  is  a  harmonious 
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cultivation  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  that  will  educate  the 
entire  being,  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  to  each  pupil,  "  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." 

The  Trustees  are  happy  to  report  that  very  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  educational  apparatus  of  the  Institution  since 
the  last  report  was  presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  want  of  raised 
maps  and  globes  has  been  very  seriously  felt  and  constantly  regret- 
ted in  this  School  ever  since  its  origin;  but  we  could  not  procure 
them,  as  no  suitable  globes  or  maps  for  the  blind  are  kept  for  sale 
in  any  part  of  America  or  Europe ;  and  we  had  not  the  means  to 
purchase  or  manufacture  them.  During  th«  last  year,  however,  the 
Superintendent  has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  raised  globes 
ant],  maps  in  this  Institution  so  successfully,  that  this  School  has  now 
a  better  supply  of  superior  globes  and  dissected  and  wall  maps  than 
any  other  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States. 

The  libraries  of  this  and  other  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  have  received,  during  the  last  year,  interesting  addi- 
tions from  a  most  distinguished  source.  With  no  ordinary  degree  of 
gratitude,  we  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  the  donation 
from  Charles  Dickens  of  copies  of  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  an 
edition  of  which  has  been  printed  in  raised  letters  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  by  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
distinguished  author,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  educated 
Blind  of  the  United  States.  The  pupils  read  this  delightful  book 
with  a  pleasure  immensely  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  the  kind  and  thoughtful  benefactor  whose  numerous  lit- 
erary works  have  brightened  so  many  hours  of  their  dark  lives.  The 
gratitude  of  the  sightless  but  happy  children  of  America  will  be  the 
enduring  reward  of  the  honored  and  generous  donor. 

It  affords  this  Board  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  press  of  the. 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located  in  this  city,  is  now 
in  active  operation,  with  a  good  prospect  of  continuing,  without  in- 
terruption, the  benevolent  work  of  printing  books  in  raised  letters  for 
the  Blind  of  the  United  States. 

The  system  of  musical  gymnastics,  which  has  been  practiced  in 
this  School  the  last  few  years,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
The  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  health,  vigor,  endurance,  attention, 
self-possession,  ease  and  grace  of  movement,  quickness  and  clearness 
of  perception,  and  cheerfulness,  has  more  than  equaled  our  highest 
expectations ;  while  an  important  advantage,  which  we  did  not  an- 
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ticipate,  has  recently  given  new  value  to  this  admirable  system.  It 
has  secured  to  some  of  the  pupils  positions  of  usefulness  as  teachers 
of  gymnastics,  and  it  promises  to  others  similar  means  of  independ- 
ence and  happiness. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  course  of  physical  training  which  has 
been  constantly  pursued  in  this  School  with  so  remarkable  success, 
the  Superintendent  has  recently  formed  some  of  the  pupils  into  classes 
for  instruction  and  practice  in  roller-skating.  They  have  already 
made  good  progress,  and  they  may  often  be  seen  gliding  on  their 
skates  through  the  spacious  halls  and  gymnasium  of  the  Institution, 
with  as  little  fear  and  as  much  delight  as  are  manifested  in  fashion- 
able rinks  by  skaters  who  are  blessed  with  perfect  vision.  For  the 
privilege  of  using  Plimpton's  roller  skates,  the  Institution  is  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  Wm.  E.  Glover,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  who  has  freely 
granted  to  the  School  the  right  to  use  these  skates  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  patent.  For  this  act  of  generosity  the  Trustees  and  all 
connected  with  the  Institution  unite  in  tendering  to  Mr.  Glover  most 
sincere  thanks. 

The  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Institution  are  also  returned 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  Hon.  W.  A.  Dudley,  Saml.  Gill,  Esq.,  L.  Eisen- 
man,  Esq.,  and  other  friends,  for  highly  valued  favors  during  the  last 
year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Institution  in  the  year  1869  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Annual  appropriation   $6,000  00 

Allowance  for  State  pupils   4,506  65 

From  paying  pupils   281  12 

Sales  of  81  dozen  brooms,  $255  50;  1  broom  press,  $15   270  50 

$11,058  2T 

The  expenditures  in  the  year  1869  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Provisions,  groceries,  medicines,  and  stable  expenses   $4,319  51 

Fuel,  oil,  &c   652  25 

Hauling  water  to  fill  cisterns   124  00 

Wages  of  Servants,  laborers,  seamstress,  and  housekeeper —  1,838  50 

Salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  physicians,  and  foreman  in 

mechanical  department   4,643  00 

Rent  of  pasture,  garden,  &c.   300  00 

Dry  goods,  bedding,  and  shoes   639  93 

Amounts  carried  forward   $12,di7  19      $11,058  2T 
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Amounts  brought  forward   $12  ,517  19       $11,058  2T 

Hardware,  tin  ware,  stoves,  and  iron  work   337  87 

Painting  and  glazing   239  40 

Lumber,  fences,  repairs,  partitions,  shelves,  furniture,  and 

work  on  maps,  &c.,  &c   1,107  M 

Astronomical  apparatus,  books,  stationery,  and  materiiila 

for  maps  and  globes   388  62 

Music  and  musical  instruments   82  71 

Mattress  and  broom  materials   382  92 

Exhibition  in  Frankfort,  less  sales  of  tickets   126  50 

City  Railway  tickets  and  traveling  expenses   123  10 

  15,305  42' 


Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  in  1869    $4,247  15- 

Deduct  balance  of  Special  appropriation  in  Treasury  December  31,  1868    2,111  88 


Balance  against  the  Institution   $2,135  27 


The  foregoing  financial  statement  shows  that  the  necessary  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Institution  in  the  last  year  have  exceeded  the 
income  by  the  sum  of  $4,247  15;  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  ordinary  expenditures  the  sum  of  $2,111  88,  the  balance 
of  a  special  appropriation  accidentally  in  the  Treasury  January  1^ 
1869,  and  have  thus  reduced  the  apparent  balance  against  the  Insti- 
tution to  $2,135  27.    The  average  excess  of 'the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Institution  over  the  regular  annual  appi-opriations  from  the 
State  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  annual  appropriations  are  insufficient 
to  support  the  School  in  a  proper  manner,  and  enable  it  to  accom- 
plish the  great  work  for  which  it  was  established  by  its  benevolent 
founders.'  The  amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  last  year 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay,  at  the  most  moderate  rate,  for  the 
board  of  seventy  persons,  the  average  number  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution ;  and  but  for  the  remarkable  economy  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished this  Institution  above  all  others  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  we  should  have  had  no  means  with  which  to  employ 
teachers,  physicians,  and  attendants ;  to  clothe  indigent  pupils  ;  to 
purchase  musical  instruments,  maps,  and  other  apparatus;  and  to 
make  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
Institution.    We  have,  as  in  all  former  years,  by  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  School,  faithfully  endeavored  to  confine  the  expenditures  of  the 
Institution  within  its  income.    Salaries  and  wages  have  been  re- 
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duced,  the  number  of  officers  and  teachers  has  been  diminished,"  and 
one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  School  has  for  months  been 
vacant.  The  excellent  and  efficient  matron,  whose  health  had  be- 
come seriously  impaired  by  her  arduous  labors,  resigned  her  office  in 
September  last,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  a  larger  salary  and  .lighter 
duties  in  another  Institution ;  and  though  the  presence  of  an  expe- 
rienced matron  is  constantly  needed,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper 
to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  necessary  appropriation  can  be  made  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  General  Assembly  of- Kentucky  has  ever  supported,  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  all  the  other  benevolent  Institutions  of  the 
State;  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  it  has  cheerfully  granted  to  thia 
School  the  aid  solicited  by  the  Trustees,  who,  rightly  believing  that 
all  State  charitable  Institutions  should  be  conducted  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  and  desiring  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense, 
erroneously  supposed  for  many  years  that  the  School  for  the  Blind 
could,  with  very  strict  economy,  be  properly  sustained  at  less  expense 
than  had  been  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes  or  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children.  This  was  a 
serious  error;  and  without  larger  appropriations  than  it  has  ever 
received  from  the  State,  this  School  could  not  have  attained  to  the 
eminent  position  which  it  holds  among  the  American  Institutions  for 
the  Blind,  but  for  the  singular  liberality  of  the  Superintendent,  whose 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  School  has  known  no  abatement  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whose  entire  income  for  that 
long  period  has  been  freely  consecrated  to  the  education  of  the  sight- 
less children  and  youth  of  Kentucky. 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  vastly  more  expensive  than  the  edu- 
cation of  any  other  class  of  pupils,  as  the  following  statement  in  a 
former  report,  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  readily  show  : 

I.  Books,  charts,  maps,  globes,  slates,  and  many  other  kinds  of  educational  apparatus, 
prepared  tor  the  Blind,  are  exceedingly  expensive,  costing  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  as 
much  as  those  used  by  any  class  of  seeing  pupils;  and  these  articles  being  continually  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  pupils'  fingers,  are  much  sooner  injured,  and  require  much 

more  frequent  renewal. 

2  Many  of  the  Blind  need  a  thorough  musical  education  to  qualify  them  to  earn  a 
living  by  their  own  industry,  as  teachers  of  music,  and  as  organists  in  churches.  The  sala_ 
ries  of  music  teachers,  and  the  purchase  and  repairs  of  pianos,  organs,  and  other  expensive 
musical  instruments,  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  supporting  a  School  for  the  Blind.  These 
expenses  are  not  necessary  in  any  other  benevolent  Institution  of  the  State. 
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3.  The  number  of  teachers  is  necessarily  greater  in  a  School  for  the  Blind  than  in  any 
other  containincf  the  same  number  of  pupils.  In  a  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  or  any  other 
eeeinjT  pupils,  a  teacher,  can,  by  visible  illustrations,  instruct,  at  the  same  moment,  a  class 
of  twenty  or  more  pupils.  In  a  School  for  the  Blind,  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher,  when- 
ever he  uses  tangible  apparatus,  must  patiently  apply  himself  to  each  member  of  the  class, 
separately,  and  often  devote  more  time  to  a  single  pupil  than  would  be  required  by  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  enjoying  the  priceless  gift  of  vision.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  literature, 
music,  and  mechanic  arts,  many  of  the  Blind  need  constant  supervision  and  instruction  on 
many  important  points  every  hour  in  the  day.  Not  in  the  school-rooms  only,  but  in  the 
dining-rooms,  on  the  play-grounds,  everywhere,  the  presence  of  the  teacher  is  important' 
Numb(rless  valuable  lessons,  which  seeing  children,  without  effort,  take  in  at  a  glance, 
with  no  ip.structor  but  nature,  the  sightless  child  learns  only  from  the  oft-repeated  in- 
structicn  of  the  patient  and  faithful  teacher.  To  teach  some  of  the  Blind  the  most  ordinary 
and  simple  lessons  in  manners,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  disagreeable  personal  habits, 
which,  through  the  neglect  of  friends,  they  have  been  permitted  to  acquire,  is,  in  some 
cases,  the  work  of  years — a  work  far  more  difficult  than  to  guide  ilie  more  gifted  pupils 
successfully  through  the  entire  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Institution.  There  are, 
usually,  in  this  school,  several  feeble-minded  pupils,  and,  occasionally,  one  deaf  and  blind. 
The  peculiar  care  and  instruction  which  these  doubly-alHicted  children  require,  add  greatly 
to  the  labors  of  the  teachers. 

4.  The  necessity  of  instructing  many  of  the  Blind  in  mechanical  arts,  to  prepare  them 
for  independence  and  happiness,  subjects  this  Institution,  from  year  to  yea,r,  to  considerable 
expense  which  the  other  benevolent  Institutions  in  Kentucky  avoid;  as  they  cither  have 
no  mechanical  departments,  or  else  such  dejjartinents  have  been  established  by  special  ap- 
propriations from  the  State  Treasury.  .  Sightless  apprentices  require,  of  course,  a  much 
longer  and  more  expensive  course  of  instruction,  and  waste  much  more  material  in  their 
early  mechanical  etlbrts,  than  any  class  of  seeing  workmen. 

5.  The  other  benevolent  Institutions  of  Kentucky  have  been  furnished  by  the  State  with 
farms  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  many  of  the  inmates  cultivate  the  land  profitably,  and 
thereby  relieve  those  Institutions  from  the  necessity  of  paying,  annually,  large  sums  for  the 
produce  of  garden  and  farm.  The  Blind  can  neither  cultivate  the  land,  nor  engage  in 
many  other  kinds  of  work  which  the  seeing  inmates  of  the  other  Institutions  of  the  State 
can  £0  profitably  perform. 

6.  There  is,  moreover,  o;ie  important  item  of  expenditure  in  this  School,  for  which  no 
other  public  Institution  in  Kentucky  i^expected  to  provide.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky,  the  oOicers  of  tliis  Institution  are  authorized  to  present,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  every  meritorious  graduate  of  the  School,  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
printed  in  raised  letters,  and  other  books,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty-five  dollars.  Con- 
formity to  this  act  makes  a  serious  draft  upon  the  limited  means  of  the  Institution ;  yet  the 
provision  is  a  most  noble  one,  and  has  ever  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  No  act  of  the  Legislature  more  beautifully  illustrates  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky.  No  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  School  is  more  cheerfully  performed 
than  that  of  placing  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  hands  of  ihe  blind  graduates  to  enlighten  their 
dark  pathway  through  life. 

The  ibregoing  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  to  which 
the  other  benevolent  Institutions  of  Kentucky  have  never  been  su'ojected,  have  not  proba- 
bly been  duly  considered  by  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  followipg 
facts  in  relation  to  all  the  benevolent  educational  Institutions  of  the  State: 
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The  Kentucky  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  received,  ninny  years  a^o,  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  donations  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Florida  and  Arkansas,  from  sales  of 
which  the  Managers  of  the  Institution,  in  the  year  1861,  reported  that  they  had  received 
nearly  sixfj/  thousand  dollars;  and  they  report  in  the  year  1867  a  permanenl  fund,  derived 
chiefly  from  Congressional  donations,  of  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  dollars ;  and  yet  the 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  receives  aniinally  from  the  Stale  Treasury  larger  appropriations 
than  the  entire  income  of  tiic  Institution  for  the  Blind;  and  the  Institution  for  De.if  Mutes 
is,  moreover,  authorized  by  law  to  collect  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  State  pupils, 
such  sums  as  they  may  be  ublc  to  pay — in  the  aggregate  a  large  amount  annually — in  ad- 
dition to  the  quarterly  allowance  for  Sti*te  pupils,  and  the  annual  appropriations  from  the 
State  Treasurj-. 

The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  and  Idiotic  Children,  also,  with  a  larger  annual  allow- 
ance from  the  State  for  each  State  pupil  than  is  granted  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has 
legal  authority  to  make  similar  collections  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils  ia 
addition  to  the  Siatc  allowance  for  each  pupil. 

No  such  auihority  is  possessed  or  desired  by  the  Managers  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
This  Institution,  like  other  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  strictly 
a  State  School,  without  endowment,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  tlie  State  for  sujiport. 
By  legislative  auihority,  it  oilers  its  privileges  freely  to  all  worthy  blind  children  and  youth 
in  Kentucky,  without  regard  to  their  pecuniary  circumstances — to  the  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  law  whicdi  makes  this  Institution  a  free  School  of  the  State  is  tmiueutly  wise  and 
just^ — it  reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  the  Legislature  and  people  of  Kentucky;  and  in  be- 
half of  liie  blind  children  of  the  State  we  would  most  earnestly  deprecate  its  repeal;  yet 
the  exclusive  application  of  that  law  to  this  Institution  increases  the  many  great  pecuniary 
disadvantages  under  which  it  has  continually  labored  in  the  benevolent  work  for  which 
it  was  founded. 

The  Trustees  are  confident  that  the  enlightened  Representatives  of 
a  generous  people  will  readily  grant  to  the  State  School,  in  which  are 
gathered  and  educated  the  blind  children  and  youth  froiTi  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  better  support  than  it  has  hitherto  received; 
and,  as  the  appointed  guardians  of  these  afflicted  children,  we  solicit 
from  the  Legislature  an  annual  appropriation  suflicient  to  meet  all 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Institution.  V/e  ask  not  luxuries 
for  these  pupils;  but  we  solicit  for  them  the  comforts  of  life  while 
they  are  connected  with  the  School,  and  all  the  means  necessary  to 
prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  dark  world  in  which 
they  are  so  soon  to  engage  in  the  stern  duties  of  life.  We  solicit, 
moreover,  a  special  appropriation  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  to  repair  many  parts  of  the  buildings  which  were  injured 
when  occupied  by  Federal  soldiers,  in  the  year  1862,  as  a  military 
hospital,  without  authority  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
bold  defiance  of  the  repeated  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  va- 
cate the  buildings  and  restore  them  to  their  rightful  occupants,  for 
whom  they  had  been  erected  by  the  State.    It  is  also  our  duty  to  ask 
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from  the  Legislature  the  means  to  supply  the  Institution  with  water 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings  and  the 
lives  of  the  pupils  against  fire.  The  elevated  and  beautiful  ground 
upon  which  the  Institution  is  located,  was  selected  by  a  Board  of 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  State  authorities;  and  although  it  is 
in  most  respects  a  most  desirable  site  for  a  literary  and  benevolent 
Institution  of  the  State,  it  has  neither  spring  nor  stream  to  furnish 
the  great  amount  of  water  required  in  so  large  an  establishment; 
and  every  elfort  to  obtain  water  by  sinking  a  well  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Institution  has  resulted  in  fiiilure.  The  rain  water,  collected 
from  the  roof  of  the  building,  is  utterly  insufHcient ;  the  cisterns  are 
often  exhausted,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  haul  water  from  a 
great  distance,  at  heavy  expense,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  to  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  Institution.  In  the  year 
1851,  on  account  of  the  want  of  water,  the  buildings  and  costly  ap- 
paratus and  furniture  of  this  Institution  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  blind  pupils  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives;  and  should  fire 
again  break  out  in  the  night  in  the  Institution,  while  destitute  of 
water,  an(J  so  remote  from  the  firemen  and  fire-engines  of  the  city, 
the  destruction  of  valuable  property  and  the  lives  of  helpless  pupils 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
and  fill  with  mourning  humble  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

In  view  of  all  the  wants  of  the  School,  we  respectfully  and  earn- 
estly recommend  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  Institution  be  increased  from  six  thousand  dollars  to  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  and  that  a  special  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be 
made  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the  Institution, 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs  upon  the  building,  to  connect  it  with 
the  Louisville  Water-Works,  and  to  make  other  needed  improvements 
upon  the  grounds  and  buildings. 

We  cannot  close  thjs  report  without  again  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  importance  of  extending  the  school  term  of 
some  of  the  pupils  of  this  Institution.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  probably  learn  with  surprise  that  the  educational 
term  of  all  the  pupils  cff  this  School,  except  those  who  enter  at  a 
very  early  age,  is  limited  by  law  to  five  years — less  than  half  the 
time  usually  devoted  to  the  education  of  seeing  children  and  youth, 
while  in  other  benevolent  Institutions  in  Kentucky  and  other  States 
the  school  term  is  not  limited  by  law.  If  five  years  would  manifest- 
ly be  too  short  a  time  for  those  who  are  blessed  with  the  sense  of 
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sight  to  qualify  themselves  in  primary,  academical,  mechanical,  and 
professional  schools,  for  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  no  argument  is 
needed  to  prove  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the  sightless,  with  all  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  blindness,  with  which  they  are  compelled 
to  contend,  not  only  during  their  school  course,  but  throughout  their 
lives.  As  this  is  the  only  Institution  established  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical  training  of  her  sight- 
less chiklren,  we  earnestly  petition  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the 
Trustees  to  extend  the  educational  term  of  such  meritorious  scholars 
as  may  be  commended  to  the  Board  for  that  purpose  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Institution. 
Respectfully  submitted- 


T.  S.  BELL, 
JAMES  HARRISON, 
THOS.  E.  BRAMLETTE 
J.  G.  BARRET, 
WM.  KENDRICK, 
HENRY  J.  STITES, 
J.  B.  IVfcFERRAN, 


Trustees. 


Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Louisville,  Ky.,  December  31, 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1869. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

Hamilton  Balentine,  -       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

Laura  G.  Bean,  ,     -       -       "  " 

Mount  Sterling. 

Alice  Bradley,    -       -       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

Josephine  B.  Burns,        _       _  . 

I  ' 

Indiana. 

May  I.  Campbell,  - 

Louisville. 

John  Cheap,  - 

Ashland. 

William  Clarke,  -       -  - 

-  Louisville. 

Mary  Costello,        .       _       -  - 

Louisville. 

Martha  J.  Daniel,       _       -       .  - 

-    Johnson  county. 

William  Davis,       -   -  - 

Jefferson  county. 

Francis  P.  Dernier,      -       -    .  - 

Louisville. 

Frank  T.  Ellis,        .       -       -  . 

Louisville. 

Algernon  T.  Flournoy,       _       -  . 

-  Paducah. 

John  M.  Forrester,  .       -       -  - 

Boyle  county. 

Charles  Frederick,      -       -       -  . 

-  Louisville. 

Mary  E.  Gallagher,  -       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

Josephus  Getton,        _       -       -  - 

-    Grayson  county. 

Theresa  E.  Getton,  -       -       -  - 

Grayson  county. 

Franklin  C.  Godbey,  -       -       -  - 

-  Bedford. 

Covington  B.  Guion,       -       -  - 

Louisville. 

Richard  J.  Hambleton, 

-  Ashland. 

Catherine  Hardin,  -       -       -  - 

McLean  county. 

Eliza  J.  Hedges, .       -       -  - 

-    Daviess  county. 

Joseph  W.  Heiser,  -       -       -  - 

Maysville. 

Rhoda  J.  Hills,   -       -       -  - 

-    Campbell  county. 

Wallace  W.  Holtzclaw,  -       -  - 

Jefferson  county. 

Annie  C.  Homire,       -       -  - 

-  Louisville. 

Susaiu  Hundley,      .       -       -  - 

Lexington. 

Anna  Hussk,  - 

-       -       -    Fayette  county. 

Ellen  Kenney,  

Louisville. 

Frances  Little,    .       -       -  - 

-    Butler  county. 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

Edward  E.  Martin,  - 

-            -  ~ 

Boone  county. 

Clara  Mattingly, - 

-          -  - 

-  Louisville. 

Thomas  Meddis, 

-          -  - 

JefFerson  county, 

Reuben  McClanahan,  - 

- 

-    Logan  county. 

Catherine  McDonald, 

-          -  - 

Louisville. 

George  M.  Miller, 

- 

Havi'esville. 

Joseph  P.  Mitchell,  - 

-         -  - 

Owensboro. 

Liouisa  Monohan, 

-            -  - 

-  Louisville. 

James  E.  Murray,  - 

-           -  - 

Nev\'port. 

Sallie  M.  Neal,  - 

- 

-  Lexington. 

George  F.  Nevill, 

-         -  - 

Shelby 'county. 

Alice  Parsons,     -       -  - 

- 

Louisville. 

Virginia  Porter, 

-          -  - 

Louisville. 

Julia  Purnell,      -       -  _ 

- 

-  Maysville. 

Lolle  Roberts,  -       -  - 

-           -  - 

Louisville. 

Mary  F.  Rogers,  -       -  - 

- 

-    Fayette  county. 

Rebecca  V.  Rogers, 

-             -  - 

Fayette  count}'. 

Elizabeth  Ross,  -       -  - 

- 

-    Meade  county. 

Elizabeth  Schafer,  - 

- 

Indiana. 

John  Summers,  -       -  - 

- 

-  Elizabethtown. 

Henry  T.  Townes,  - 

-         -  - 

Henderson  co. 

Minnie  Troendle, 

- 

-  Louisville. 

John  H.  Vernon, 

Hardin  county. 

Mary  A.  Walker, 

-  Louisville. 

Mary  Williams, 

Meade  county. 

Martha  Williams, 

-    Meade  county. 
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ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS.  • 

The  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation twenty-eight  years.  It  was  established  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  instruction  of  those  children  and  youth  who  are  blind,  and 
for  those  whose  sight  is  so  imperfect  that  they  cannot  see  to  read. 
All  such  children,  of  suitable  age  and  of  good  moral  character,  are 
received  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  which  is  a 
State  school,  equally  free  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  pupils  are  instructed  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  in 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools  and  academies  for  see- 
ing pupils.  The  boys  are  also  taught  mechanical  trades,  to  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  independently  after  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  pupils,  generally,  are  very  happy  and  industrious,  and  many 
of  them  make  wonderful  advancement  in  their  studies,  and  qualify 
themselves  to  be  teachers  of  music,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  learning. 

The  Legislature  provides  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the  blind 
children  and  youth  of  Kentucky. 

The  annual  school  session  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
and  terminates  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
pupils  should  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  session;  but  new 
pupils  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  session. 

Persons  desiring  to  send  children  to  this  School,  will  please  to  send 
the  name,  age,  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant  to  Mr.  Bryce 
M.  Patten,  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  will  cheerfully  communicate  any 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  Institution. 
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